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Highlights 


Farmer  cooperatives  are  under  con- 
stant pressure  to  attract  and  hold 
the  topnotch  personnel  they  need  to  do 
the  job  members  expect  of  their  asso- 
ciations. In  an  effort  to  compete  with 
other  employers,  many  cooperatives 
have  adopted  or  are  considering  some 
form  of  employee  incentive  plan. 

Numerous  requests  to  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service  for  information  on 
this  subject  prompted  the  Service  to 
make  a  study  of  the  types  of  incentive 
payment,  annuity,  and  fringe  benefit 
plans  cooperatives  were  using  in  1957. 
This  report  is  based  upon  the  study. 

Farmer  cooperatives  are  in  a  some- 
what unique  situation  with  regard  to 
their  employees.  All  employees  are 
hired,  yet  they  never  have  an  opportunity 
to  own  the  business,  nor  are  such  devices 
as  stock  options  available  to  augment  the 
salaries  of  executives.  To  compensate 
for  these  differences  inherent  in  the 
cooperative  method  of  doing  business, 
farmer  cooperatives  have  been  casting 
about  for  ways  to  improve  the  economic 
promise  of  the  jobs  they  have  to  offer. 

This  report  provides  basic  and 
significant  data  on  the  plans  and  policies 
many  cooperatives  have  adopted  to  im- 
prove employee  relations.  Questions 
cooperatives  frequently  ask  about  em- 
ployee incentive  plans,  together  with 
brief  answers,  are  given  here.  More 
complete  information  pertaining  to  the 
same  questions  will  be  found  in  the  body 
of  the  report,  and  detailed  statistical 
tabulations  appear  in  the  appendix. 


1.  How  Many  Farmer  Cooperatives 
Use  Employee  Incentive  Plans? 

Answer:  Questionnaires  completed 
by  4,500  farmer  cooperatives  in  1957 
revealed  that  2,636  associations,  almost 
59  percent  of  those  with  one  or  more 
full-time  employees,  had  some  type  of 
employee  incentive  plan.  The  other 
1,864  associations  indicated  that  all  em- 
ployees received  only  base  salaries. 

2.  What  Types  of  Employee  Incentive 
Plans  Do  Farmer  Cooperatives  Use? 

Answer:  The  following  types  were 
reported  by  the  2,636  associations  using 
employee  incentive  plans  in  1957.  Some 
cooperatives  used  more  than  one  plan. 


Type  of  plan 


Cooperatives 
using  plan 

Number        Percent 


Insurance,  accident,  or 
health  benefits  in 
addition  to  base  salary   1,591     60 

Pensions  or  retirement 
annuities  in  addition 
to  base  salary  1,078      41 

Percentage  of  net  savings 
in  addition  to  base 
salary  955      36 

Commission  on  sales  in 

addition  to  base  salary     795      30 

Flat  annual  bonus  in 

addition  to  base  salary     451      17 

Straight  commission  with- 
out base  salary  261      10 


iii 


3.  What  Types  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives Use  Employee  Incentive  Plans? 

Answer:  About  half  of  all  the  mar- 
keting associations  and  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  farm  supply  group  included 
in  the  study  reported  some  type  of  em- 
ployee incentive  plan.  Of  all  associations 
classified  as  local,  58  percent  reported 
one  or  more  plans  in  operation  in  1957 
compared  with  63  percent  of  the  regionals. 

4.  What  Employees  Are  Covered  By 
Incentive  Plans? 

Answer:  In  most  cases  plans  in 
effect  in  1957  did  not  cover  all  employees, 
but  were  devised  for  certain  groups  of 
employees.  However,  some  benefits 
were  provided  for  all.  Eleven  percent 
of  the  cooperatives  limited  all  incentive 
payments,  retirement  annuities,  and 
other  benefits  to  top  management. 


5.  How  Many  Cooperatives  Reported 
They  Had  Discontinued  Employee  In- 
centive Plans?  What  Type  Plans  Were 
Discontinued? 

Answer:  Of  1,864  cooperatives  re- 
porting full-time  employees  but  no  in- 
centive or  benefit  plan  of  any  type  in 
1957,  86  said  they  had  discontinued  a 
plan  or  plans.  Fifty-three  other  coop- 
eratives reported  that,  while  they  still 
had  one  or  more  plans  in  effect,  they 
had  discontinued  others  previously  in 
operation. 

Plans  providing  for  base  salary  plus 
a  percentage  of  net  savings  accounted 
for  41  percent  of  all  plans  reported 
discontinued;  those  providing  for  base 
salary  plus  a  flat  annual  bonus  for  22 
percent;  and  those  providing  for  base 
salary  plus  a  commission  on  sales  for 
20  percent. 
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Employee  Incentive  Plans 

In  Farmer  Cooperatives,  1957 


by    Nelda    Griffin 

Business  Administrat ion  Branch 
Management   Services  Division 


Farmer  cooperatives  throughout  the 
country  are  seeking  ways  to  improve 
their  operations  by  increasing  employee 
efficiency  and  by  attracting  and  holding 
topnotch  personnel.  Incentive  payment, 
annuity,  and  fringe  benefit  plans  such 
as  group  life,  accident  and  health  in- 
surance often  make  jobs  more  inviting. 
Recognizing  this,  farmer  cooperatives 
are  showing  increased  interest  in 
these  forms  of  employee  compensa- 
tion. 

Incentive  and  fringe  benefit  plans 
offer  methods  through  which  a  cooper- 
ative may  share  operating  results  with 
its  employees.  Although  cooperatives  do 
not  make  profits  for  themselves  as  such, 
they  do  strive  to  increase  the  returns 
of  their  members  from  farming.  Thus, 
if  employees  receive  incentive  payments, 
they  are  sharing  in  savings  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  available  for  dis- 
tribution to  members  as  patronage 
refunds.  On  the  other  hand,  a  success- 
ful and  effective  incentive  plan  can  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  employees  to 
the    point    where    residual    savings    or 


net     margins     of     members      actually 
increase. 

Employee  performance  is  of  major 
importance  in  the  success  or  failure  of 
a  farmer  cooperative.  It  affects  member- 
ship relations --obtaining  new  members 
as  well  as  keeping  present  members — 
overall  volume  of  business,  and  credit 
controls.  Employees  who  have  a  feeling 
of  belonging  to  the  cooperative  take 
pride  in  its  progress  and  success.  They 
are  more  concerned  with  operating 
expenses  and  net  margins,  protection 
of  property,  quality  of  goods  handled, 
and  services  rendered. 

The  main  purpose  of  any  incentive 
plan  is  to  help  maintain  a  competent 
force  of  employees.  Since  many  welfare 
and  benefit  programs  affect  conditions 
of  employment  and  influence  an  em- 
ployee's morale  and  his  attitude  toward 
his  job,  they  also  should  be  considered 
as  vital  parts  of  any  employee  incentive 
system.  These  programs  include  pen- 
sions or  retirement  annuities,  various 
group  health  and  life  insurance  plans, 
paid  vacations  and  holidays,  sick  leave, 
relaxation  periods,  credit  unions,  re- 
creational facilities,  educational  oppor- 
tunities, and  all  other  employee  benefits 
provided  in  whole  or  in  part  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  cooperative. 


Scope  of  Study 


As  the  first  step  in  its  study  of  em- 
ployee incentive  plans,  Farmer  Cooper- 
ative Service  made  a  comprehensive 
review  of  literature  covering  the  use  of 
such  plans  in  various  kinds  of  businesses 
outside  the  cooperative  field.  An  effort 
was  made  to  determine  the  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  success  or  failure  of 
these  plans.  Information  covered  such 
points  as  methods,  results,  management 
and  employee  attitudes,  special  require- 
ments, conditions  for  success,  and  pit- 
falls. A  summary  of  this  information 
was  published  in  1955  as  a  general  guide 
to  farmer  cooperatives  interested  in 
adopting  some  form  of  employee  in- 
centive payment  plan.  ^ 

This  report  is  the  second  phase  of 
the  study.  It  gives  basic  information  on 
the  use,  general  extent,  and  types  of 
employee  incentive  compensation  plans 
reported  by  farmer  cooperatives  in 
1957.  It  also  provides  more  complete 
identification  of  the  various  employee 
incentive  compensation  plans  in  use,  the 
specific  types  of  cooperatives  using 
them,  and  associations  which  have  tried 
and  discontinued  incentive  plans. 

The  next  stage  of  this  project,  now 
getting  underway,  will  involve  a  limited 
number  of  case  studies.  Associations 
reporting  various  types  of  incentive 
plans  have  been  requested  to  submit 
copies  of  their  plans  for  thorough  review. 
Representative  plans  will  receive  further 
study  and  boards  of  directors  and  key 
personnel  of  cooperatives  involved  will 
be  interviewed  personally.  A  summary 
report  of  these  case  studies  will  be 
prepared,  including  samples  of  success- 


ful   plans    and    an    appraisal    of    their 
advantages  and  disadvantages. 


Mail  Questionnaire  Used 


To  gather  information  for  this  report 
on  the  various  types  and  kinds  of  em- 
ployee incentive  plans  being  used. 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service  mailed  a 
questionnaire  (see  page  22  in  appendix) 
late  in  1957  to  its  entire  list  of  nearly 
10,000  marketing,  farm  supply,  and 
service  associations  throughout  the 
United  States.  A  simplified  questionnaire 
was  selected  to  encourage  all  associa- 
tions to  reply. 

Determining  the  various  types  of 
employee  incentive  plans  in  use  was 
considered  more  important  than  exact 
quantitative  measures  of  the  extent  to 
which  cooperatives  used  specific  pro- 
grams. For  this  reason,  no  effort  was 
made  to  contact  nonrespondent  associa- 
tions a  second  time.  This  report  covers 
only  those  associations  which  replied 
to  the  initial  mail  request. 


Griffin,  Nelda,  Employee  Incentive  Plans  in  In- 
dustry, Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agr.,  Gen.  Rpt.  12,  1955. 


The  Sample 


A  total  of  4,822  associations,  repre- 
senting about  half  the  marketing,  farm 
supply,  and  service  cooperatives  in  the 
United  States,  returned  questionnaires. 
Table  1  shows  these  4,822  cooperatives, 
by  type  of  association,  compared  with 
the  total  number  of  each  group  listed 
with  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  in 
1957.  Criteria  for  classifying  associa- 
tions by  type  and  as  local  or  regional 
appear  on  page  20  of  the  appendix. 


Table    1.    -   Farmer   cooperat  ive!; , 
1957 


by   type   of  associat ion ,    included  in  nat ionwide   study  of  employee    incentive  plans, 


Type  of 
association 


Numbe r   of 
associ  at  ions 
1 isted    wi  th 
Farmer  Coop- 
erative  Service, 
August    1958 


Associations    sub- 
mitting  information 
for    this    study 


Number 


Percent 


Associations    included    i 
this    study    with   one 
or   more    full-time 
employees 


Number 


Percent 


Marketing: 

Cotton    and   products    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 


550 

523 

27 


195 

177 

18 


36 
34 
67 


181 

163 

18 


93 

92 

100 


Dairy  and   products    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals    and  bargaining 


1,700 

1,434 

266 


844 
705 
139 


SO 
49 
52 


800 
690 
110 


95 
98 
79 


Dry  beans    and   peas    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 


13 
4 
9 


62 

100 

44 


100 
100 
100 


Fruits    and    vegetables    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals   and   bargaining 


669 

605 

64 


351 

301 

50 


53 
50 

78 


304 

255 

49 


87 
85 
98 


Grain    and    soybeans    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals    (and    s'lb- regional  s  ) 


2,129 

2,097 

32 


1,026 

1,004 

22 


48 
48 
69 


1,021 

999 

22 


99 

99 

100 


Livestock  products    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 


499 

451 

48 


192 

155 

37 


39 
34 

77 


107 
71 
36 


56 
46 
97 


Miscellaneous  marketing   -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 


60 

58 

2 


29 

27 

2 


48 

47 

100 


27 

25 

2 


93 

93 

100 


r*jts    -    total 
Locals 
Regional s 


35 

29 

6 


18 

14 

4 


51 
48 
67 


17 

13 

4 


94 

93 

100 


Poultry   products    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 


142 

123 

19 


62 

52 
10 


44 
42 
53 


58 

49 

9 


94 
94 
90 


Rice    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 


62 

56 

6 


27 

25 

2 


44 
45 
33 


27 

25 

2 


100 
100 
100 


Sugar    and    sugar    products    - 
regionals   and   bargaining 

Tobacco    -    regionals 


60 
34 


21 


23 


35 
68 


11 


20 


52 
87 


Wool    and   mohair    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 

All   marketing   -    total 
Locals 
Regionals    and   bargaining 

Service    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 

Farm   supply   -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 

Marketing,     service,    and    farm   supply 
Locals 
Regionals   and  bargaining 


total 


126 

102 

24 

6,079 

5,482 

597 

223 

218 

5 

3,171 

3,070 

101 

9,473 

8,770 

703 


74 

58 

16 

2 

870 

2 

522 

348 

82 

80 

2 

1 

870 

1 

792 

78 

4 

822 

4 

394 

428 

59 
57 
67 

47 
46 
58 

37 
37 
40 

59 
58 
77 

51 

50 
61 


21 

7 

14 

2,602 

2,301 

301 

67 

65 

2 

1,831 

1,755 

76 

4,500 

4,  121 

379 


28 
12 


91 
91 
86 

82 

81 

100 

98 
98 
97 

93 
94 
89 


Of  the  3,171  farm  supply  associa- 
tions, 59  percent  submitted  usable 
questionnaires,  compared  with  47  per- 
cent of  the  6,079  marketing  associations. 
Over  60  percent  of  all  regional  associa- 
tions are  included,  but  only  half  of  all 
locals. 

Although  4,822  associations  com- 
pleted questionnaires,  only  4,500  are 
covered  in  detail  by   this   report.     The 


other  322  associations  indicated  they 
had  no  full-time  employees  during 
1957--not  even  a  manager.  Since  em- 
ployee incentive  plans  are  less  applicable 
when  associations  employ  only  part-time 
personnel,  these  322  associations  were 
eliminated  from  detailed  consideration. 
The  cooperatives  reporting  no  full-time 
employees  were  principally  small  local 
associations  operating  seasonally,  and 
small  bargaining  associations. 


Number  and  Types  of  Cooperatives  Using 
Employee  Incentive  Plans  in  1957 


Of  the  4,500  marketing,  service,  and 
farm  supply  associations  with  one  or 
more  full-time  employees,  included  in 
the  study,  2,636  associations,  almost  59 
percent,  reported  some  type  of  incentive 
payment,  annuity,  or  fringe  benefit  plan 
in  operation  in  1957.  Figure  1  shows 
the  percentage  of  cooperatives  in  the 
study  that  had  incentive  plans,  and  the 
percentage  of  associations  with  each  type 
plan. 

Employees  of  73  percent  of  the  1,831 
farm  supply  associations  were  receiving 
benefits  other  than  salary,  compared 
with  49  percent  of  the  2,602  cooperatives 
in  the  marketii^  group. 

Of  the  379  regional  associations,  63 
percent  reported  one  or  more  plans, 
compared  with  58  percent  of  the  4,121 
local  associations. 

Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
and  percent  of  farmer  cooperatives  in- 
cluded in  the  study  which  had  some  type 
of  employee  incentive  payment,  annuity, 
or  fringe  benefit  plan  in  operation  during 
1957,  classified  by  type  of  association. 

A  higher  percentage  of  cooperatives 
engaged  primarily  in  marketing  grain, 
livestock,    rice,     and     sugar     products 


reported  plans  in  operation  than  those 
marketing  other  types  of  farm  products. 
Thirty-one  percent,  or  less,  of  the 
associations  in  the  cotton,  nut,  and 
tobacco  marketing  fields  reported  any 
tjrpe  of  employee  incentive  plan. 

Replies  from  service  cooperatives 
with  one  or  more  full-time  employees 
showed  that  only  31  percent  had  plans  of 
any  type.  Service  cooperatives  are  those 
engaged  primarily  in  trucking,  storage, 
feed  grinding,  and  similar  activities. 

Of  the  2,636  associations  reporting 
incentive  payment,  annuity,  or  fringe 
benefit  plans  in  1957,  almost  22  percent, 
or  572  associations,  had  annuity  or 
group  insurance  plans  or  both,  but  had 
no  other  incentive  payment  plans.  This 
means  that  2,064  associations,  or  46 
percent  of  the  4,500  cooperatives  in- 
cluded in  the  study,  had  one  or  more 
incentive  payment  plans  in  1957,  other 
than  retirement  or  group  insurance. 

Thirty  percent  of  all  regional  asso- 
ciations included  in  the  study,  compared 
with  11  percent  of  all  locals,  reported 
annuity  or  group  insurance  plans,  or 
both.  And  15  percent  of  all  marketing 
associations  compared  with  9  percent 
of  the  farm   supply   group   reported   no 
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Figure  1 
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employee  incentive  plans  other  than 
these  t3rpes.  A  more  detailed  report  of 
associations,  by  commodity  types,  re- 
porting incentive  payment  plans  other 
than  retirement  annuities  and  group  in- 
surance benefits  will  be  found  in  table  1 
in  the  appendix. 

Of  the  4,500  associations  used  in  the 
study,  127  or  3  percent  of  the  total  re- 
ported   that    employees    received    only 


pensions  or  retirement  annuities  in 
addition  to  their  base  salaries.  Another 
274  associations,  6  percent  of  the  4,500 
surveyed,  indicated  that  employees 
received  only  group  insurance  benefits 
in  addition  to  base  salary.  Table  6  in 
the  appendix  shows  the  types  of  associa- 
tions, by  commodity  groups,  providing 
only  retirement  annuities,  and  table  7 
the  types  providing  only  insurance, 
accident,  or  health  benefits. 


Types  of  Employee  Incentive  Plans  Provided 
by  Cooperatives  in  1957 


So  many  different  types  of  incentive 
payment  plans  are  currently  being  pro- 
vided by  cooperatives  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  clear-cut  classification.  Not 
only  are  there  numerous  t5^es  of  plans, 
but  they  overlap  in  methods  of  operation 
and  in  benefits. 

Bases  used  for  determining  extra 
compensation  differ  widely.  For  ex- 
ample, a  bonus  may  be  paid  in  cash  or 
the  money  invested  for  employees.  It 
may  be  arbitrarily  determined  or  it  may 
be  related  to  base  salary,  net  savings, 
or  the  amount  of  patronage  dividend 
returned  to  members.  Other  varying 
factors  include  the  methods  used  in 
calculating  total  and  individual  amounts, 
and  when,  how,  and  to  whom  extra  com- 
pensation is  paid.  A  cooperative  wishing 
to  share  net  savings  with  employees 
may  do  so  through  a  deferred-payment 
type  incentive  plan.  Such  a  plan  may 
also  be  used  for  providing  annuities  or 
pensions.  Plans  of  this  nature  have 
advantages  for  employees  and  coopera- 
tives, but  they  present  many  problems 
of  classification  and  tabulation  in  a  study 
of  this  kind. 

The  plan  of  practically  every  coop- 
erative using  incentive  payments  differs 


to  some  extent  from  that  of  other  asso- 
ciations. 

Developing  an  incentive  plan  is  often 
an  evolutionary  process,  beginning  with 
a  limited  number  of  fringe  benefits  or 
payment  of  an  annual  bonus  and  be- 
coming more  complex  and  diversified 
as  the  cooperative  grows.  Many  farmer 
cooperatives  are  now  well  past  the 
initial  stage  and  are  using  plans  evolved 
over  a  period  of  years.  Many  include 
direct  sharing  of  savings  through  estab- 
lishment of  trust  funds  payable  at  retire- 
ment or  through  other  funded  systems, 
with  costs  borne  jointly  by  employees 
and  the  association.  These  are  types  of 
deferred-payment  incentive  plans. 

Some  cooperatives  have  separate 
plans  for  different  groups  of  employees. 
For  example,  salesmen  or  deliverymen 
may  be  covered  by  one  plan;  salaried 
employees  by  another;  and  executives 
by  still  another.  Also,  many  coopera- 
tives have  multiple  incentive  systems  in 
which  one  employee  is  covered  by 
several  plans. 

Selecting  the  best  system  is  not  easy. 
Most  cooperatives  with  highly  successful 
incentive  programs  have  worked  up   to 


their  present  systems  by  degrees.  Many 
went  through  a  time  of  trial  and  error. 
For  some  it  was  a  painful  process.  How- 
ever, adjustment  periods  are  often 
needed  to  tailor  a  plan  to  fit  a  particular 
cooperative's  financial  situation  and 
operating  conditions,  and  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  both  members  and 
employees.  Fewer  problems  are  en- 
countered and  fewer  adjustments  needed 
when  careful  consideration  is  given  in 
advance  to  the  nature  of  the  cooperative 
and  to  the  many  tangible  and  intangible 
factors  which  have  made  for  success  or 
failure  of  incentive  plans  in  similar 
associations. 


4.  Flat  annual  bonus  in  addition  to 
base  salary. 

5.  Pensions  or  retirement  annuities 
in  addition  to  base  salary. 

6.  Insurance,  accident,  health  or 
other  benefits,  in  addition  to  base 
salary. 

7.  Other  plans. 

The  use  farmer  cooperatives  made 
of  each  of  these  types  of  plans  in  1957 
is  discussed  briefly  in  the  following 
sections  of  this  report. 


Even  after  a  plan  which  is  satisfactory 
to  both  a  cooperative  and  its  employees 
is  adopted,  the  job  is  not  finished.  Con- 
tinuous study  and  supervision  of  each 
individual  part  of  the  incentive  system 
are  needed  to  insure  that  the  plan  con- 
tinues to  be  effective.  Various  features 
should  be  reviewed  periodically  to  deter- 
mine if  they  should  be  amended  or  re- 
placed. In  fact,  a  study  of  successful 
plans  indicates  that  if  any  incentive 
system  is  to  be  continuously  effective, 
it  must  be  tailormade  to  begin  with 
and  adjusted  frequently  to  fit  chang- 
ing dimensions  and  requirements  of 
the  cooperative.  It  must  be  made  to 
work. 

In  order  to  get  a  general  picture  of 
the  incentive  systems  being  used  by 
farmer  cooperatives,  the  plans  were 
grouped  for  this  study  according  to  those 
providing: 

1.  Percentage    of     net    savings     in 
addition  to  base  salary.       .^ 

2.  Commission  on  sales  in  addition 
to  base  salary. 

3.  Straight  commission  without  base 
salary. 


Percentage  of  Net  Savings  in 
Addition  to  Base  Salary 


Employees  received  a  percentage  of 
net  savings  in  addition  to  their  base 
salaries  in  955  cooperatives,  repre- 
senting 21  percent  of  all  those  included 
in  the  study,  and  36  percent  of  those 
with  any  type  incentive  plan.  This  type 
plan  was  more  popular  with  local  coop- 
eratives than  with  regionals.  Thirty- 
eight  percent  of  the  local  associations 
with  any  type  incentive  payment,  annuity, 
or  fringe  benefit  plan  were  using  it, 
compared  with  23  percent  of  the  re- 
gionals. 

As  a  group,  more  farm  supply  than 
marketing  cooperatives  paid  employees 
a  percentage  of  net  savings  in  addition 
to  salary.  Forty  percent  of  the  farm 
supply  cooperatives  with  any  type  in- 
centive program  were  using  this  plan 
in  1957  compared  with  32  percent  of  the 
marketing  cooperatives.  However,  this 
type  incentive  plan  was  very  popular 
with  some  types  of  marketing  coopera- 
tives. Of  the  grain  marketing  associa- 
tions with  any  type  plan,  48  percent  were 
using  this  one. 


Appendix  table  2  shows  the  number 
and  percent  of  cooperatives,  by  com- 
modity groups,  reporting  any  employees 
receiving  a  base  salary  plus  a  per- 
centage of  net  savings. 

If  employees  are  to  receive  a  share 
of  net  savings,  percentages  for  the 
various  groups  should  be  predetermined 
by  the  board  of  directors  and  distributed 
according  to  a  specified  formula.  We 
have  no  information  as  to  what  percent- 
age of  the  955  cooperatives  reporting 
extra  employee  compensation  based  on 
net  savings  were  doing  this  in  1957. 
Undoubtedly  some  associations  do  not 
wish  to  adopt  a  permanent  formula  for 
splitting  net  savings  with  employees. 
They  prefer  to  operate  from  year  to 
year  according  to  annual  recommenda- 
tions of  hired  management  or  the  board 
of  directors. 

Employees'  extra  compensation  may 
be  based  only  indirectly  on  net  savings. 
In  such  cases,  participating  employees 
receive  extra  compensation  each  time  a 
patronage  refvmd  of  a  specified  amount 
is  declared  for  members  or  a  dividend 
is  paid  to  stockholders.  Rather  than  set 
aside  a  specified  percentage  of  net 
savings,  other  associations  prefer  to 
grant  eligible  employees  an  increase  in 
compensation  based  on  the  amoimt  of 
net  savings  realized  each  year. 

Some  associations  reported  base 
salary  plus  a  percentage  of  net  savings 
as  a  flat  annual  bonus  on  our  question- 
naire. Therefore,  the  reader  should 
take  into  account  a  considerable  overlap 
in  our  tabulations  of  plans  "a"  and  "c" 
on  the  questionnaire.  (See  copy  of 
questionnaire  on  page  22  of  the  appendix. ) 


Comments  on  several  questionnaires 
with  plan  "a"  checked  indicated  that 
additional  payments  to  employees  were 
not  actually  Ijased  on  net  savings.     In- 


stead, the  amount  of  extra  compensation 
was  determined  on  such  bases  as: 

1.  Percentage  of  gross  savings. 

2.  Same  percentage  of  savings  as 
distributed  to  members  and 
patrons. 

3.  Percentage  of  increased  sales. 

4.  Percentage  of  processing  income. 

5.  Percentage  of  average  savings  on 
all  commodities  handled. 

6.  Percentage  of  net  savings  before 
depreciation. 

7.  Percentage  of  salary  based  on 
decreases  in  expenses. 

8.  Same  percentage  of  salary  as 
paid  in  dividends  on  preferred 
stock. 

Other     comments     written     on     the 
questionnaires  indicated  that  a  few  coop- 
eratives   limited    the    total    amount    of 
extra  compensation  based  on  net  savings. 
''Over  a  base  and  under   a   maximum" 
was  written  into  the  plan  by  the  board  of 
one   association.      Others   limited  pay- 
ment to:     (1)  A  specified  percentage  of 
the  first  several  thousand  dollars  of  net 
savings;  and  (2)  a  ceiling  of  one  month's 
pay  for  any  employee.    One  association 
stated  "Each   employee   operates   on   a 
base  figure  and  shares    in   net   savings 
over   base  with  a   limit   of    $2,000   per 
department." 

Some  cooperatives  reported  that 
extra  compensation  based  on  net  savings 
was  not  paid  in  cash  but  was  placed  in  a 
retirement  trust  for  employees.  In  most 
cases,  employees  were  required  to  add 
a  percentage  of  their  salary  to  this  fund 
in  order  to  participate. 
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Generally,  management  is  respon- 
sible for  allocating  and  distributing 
individual  shares  of  extra  compensation 
based  on  a  percentage  of  net  savings. 
Occasionally,  however,  a  committee  of 
employees  is  appointed  or  elected  to 
work  this  out  with  top  management. 

When  a  uniform  percentage  of  total 
net  savings  is  set  aside  as  the  em- 
ployees' share,  this  should  be  divided 
among  participating  employees  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  and  procedures  of  the 
plan- -to  increase  employee  production 
or  efficiency.  Increased  net  savings 
resulting  from  an  incentive  system 
should  rightly  be  distributed  among 
those  who  helped  create  the  savings,  in 
accordance  with  the  contribution  each 
made  to  the  success  of  the  cooperative. 

Sufficient  information  was  not  avail- 
able from  the  completed  questionnaires 
to  indicate  the  methods  cooperatives 
used  to  divide  extra  compensation  based 
on  a  percentage  of  net  savings.  How- 
ever, a  majority  of  the  comments  in  the 
margins  were  to  the  effect  that  the  extra 
compensation  was  divided  among  em- 
ployees according  to  the  relationship 
of  the  wages  of  each  employee  to  total 
wages  of  all  employees.  A  review  of 
numerous  surveys  of  profit-sharing 
plans  in  industry  indicates  that  this 
method  of  distribution  is  frequently  used. 

A  few  cooperatives  indicated,  how- 
ever, that  the  employees'  share  of  net 
savings  was  divided  on  the  basis  of 
individual  efficiency.  One  association 
manager  said,  "When  we  have  a  profit- 
able year  due  to  an  increase  in  volume 
of  business,  salesmen  and  other  em- 
ployees contributing  most  toward  the 
increase  in  volume  receive  the  greater 
portion  of  the  incentive  payments.  Other 
employees  do  share  but  the  amounts 
they  receive  are  considerably  less  than 
those  received  by  salesmen. " 


Several  other  methods  of  dividing 
extra  compensation  were  spelled  out  by 
cooperatives.  A  few  managers  had 
authority  to  divide  the  extra  compensa- 
tion among  all  regular  employees  on 
whatever  basis  they  determined  to  be 
fair  and  equitable.  In  one  association, 
40  percent  of  the  employees'  share  of 
net  savings  was  given  to  the  manager 
and  20  percent  each  to  the  three  other 
employees. 


Commission  on  Sales  in 
Addition  to  Base  Salary 


Payment  of  a  base  salary  plus  a 
commission  on  sales  was  reported  by 
795  associations,  representing  18  per- 
cent of  all  cooperatives  included  in  the 
study  and  30  percent  of  the  associations 
with  any  type  incentive  plan.  Local 
cooperatives  as  a  group  used  this  plan 
much  more  than  regional  associations. 
Of  the  local  associations  with  any  type 
incentive  plan,  32  percent  had  some 
form  of  commission  payment  compared 
with  12  percent  of  the  regionals. 

As  would  be  expected,  due  to  the 
nature  of  their  organizations,  more 
farm  supply  than  marketing  cooperatives 
paid  employees  a  commission  on  sales 
in  addition  to  salary.  Of  the  farm  supply 
cooperatives  with  any  type  incentive 
plan,  43  percent  had  adopted  this  type 
compared  with  only  17  percent  of  the 
marketing  cooperatives.  However,  dairy 
cooperatives  used  this  type  incentive 
plan  extensively.  Of  the  dairy  coopera- 
tives with  incentive  plans  of  any  type, 
35  percent  were  using  this  one.  It  was 
employed  by  16  percent  of  all  dairy 
cooperatives  returning  questionnaires. 

Appendix  table  3  shows  the  number 
and  percent  of  cooperatives,  by  com- 
modity groups,  reporting  any  employees 


receiving  base  salary  plus  commission 
on  sales. 

As  with  other  incentive  plans,  all 
farmer  cooperatives  did  not  pay  com- 
missions on  the  same  basis.  Some  paid 
a  straight  commission  on  all  sales; 
some  paid  a  commission  for  each  unit 
or  dollar  above  monthly,  quarterly,  or 
annual  quotas,  or  for  each  unit  or  dollar 
of  new  business;  and  others  for  increases 
in  volume  over  the  previous  month, 
quarter,  or  year.  Still  others  used 
a  combination  of  these  or  similar 
bases. 

From  comments  made  on  question- 
naires, it  was  evident  that  the  words 
"commission"  and  "bonus"  were  some- 
times used  interchangeably.  Some 
cooperatives  checked  "b.  Base  salary 
plus  a  commission  on  sales"  on  the 
questionnaire  when  employees  received 
extra  compensation  based  on  volume. 
Others  checked  "c.  Base  salary  plus  a 
flat  annual  bonus." 

Numerous  individual  variations  were 
noted  in  the  margins  of  questionnaires 
by  associations  checkii^  "base  salary 
plus  a  commission  on  sales."  For  ex- 
ample, the  amount  of  commission  was 
sometimes  based  on  total  volume,  some- 
times on  production  work,  and  sometimes 
on  processing.  Some  cooperatives  figured 
the  amount  of  the  commissions  on  net 
sales  and  others  on  gross  sales.  While 
in  some  instances  commissions  were 
limited  to  sales  on  specified  items, 
other  cooperatives  paid  commissions 
only  in  connection  with  special  sales 
programs.  A  few  associations  indicated 
that  employees  received  a  commission 
on  sales  in  addition  to  base  salary  only 
when  sales  exceeded  a  specified  quota. 
In  other  cases  the  commission  was 
computed  as  a  percentage  of  "increased 
sales  --  monthly  sales  increase  against 
average  sales  figure." 


One  cooperative  reported  that  the 
manager  and  all  salesmen  were  com- 
pensated on  a  straight  commission  basis, 
but  that  the  two  assistant  managers  were 
paid  differently.  One  received  a  base 
salary  plus  a  percentage  of  sales  less 
selling  costs,  while  the  other  was  paid 
a  base  salary  plus  a  percentage  of  sales 
less  manufacturing  costs. 

Several  associations  paid  some  em- 
ployees a  base  salary  or  a  commission 
on  sales,  whichever  was  higher,  each 
month.  This  method  served  as  a  pro- 
tection for  employees. 


Straight  Commission  Without 
Base  Salary 


Some  cooperatives  reported  that 
certain  employees,  especially  salesmen 
or  driver-salesmen,  did  not  receive  a 
base  salary  but  were  employed  on  a 
straight  commission  basis.  Managers 
of  some  associations  were  also  employed 
on  this  basis.  Six  percent  of  the  coop- 
eratives included  in  this  study  had  one 
or  more  full-time  employees  on  straight 
commission  only. 

Only  9  regional  associations,  repre- 
sentir^  a  little  better  than  2  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  regionals  included 
in  the  study,  reported  any  employees 
receiving  straight  commission  only.  Of 
the  4,121  locals  studied,  252,  or  6  per- 
cent, reported  one  or  more  full-time 
employees  receiving  straight  commission 
only. 

Approximately  11  percent  of  the 
farm  supply  cooperatives  reported  some 
employees  receiving  straight  commission 
only,  compared  with  only  2  percent  of 
the  marketing  cooperatives.  The  mar- 
keting associations  reporting  any  em- 
ployees receiving    straight   commission 
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only  were  primarily  those  handlir^ 
dairy  or  grain  products.  Table  4  in  the 
appendix  shows  the  number  and  percent 
of  cooperatives,  by  commodity  groups, 
reporting  any  employees  receiving 
straight  commission  only. 

Several  associations  commented  on 
the  margins  of  the  questionnaires  re- 
garding paying  employees  by  straight 
commission  only.  These  comments 
indicated  primarily  that  employees  re- 
ceived other  incentive  payments  and 
fringe  benefits  in  addition  to  straight 
commissions.  Apparently  the  wording 
"straight  commission  only"  on  the 
questionnaire  was  interpreted  in  several 
ways.  The  word  "only"  was  intended 
to  limit  the  classification  to  employees 
who  were  compensated  on  a  commission 
basis  and  did  not  receive  a  base  salary. 

Flat  Annual  Bonus  in 
Addition  to  Base  Salary 


Payment  of  a  flat  annual  bonus,  in 
addition  to  base  salary,  was  reported 
by  451  associations.  This  number  re- 
presented 10  percent  of  all  cooperatives 
included  in  the  study,  and  17  percent  of 
those  with  any  type  incentive  plan.  Of 
the  regional  associations  reporting  any 
type  incentive  program,  20  percent  were 
using  this  plan  to  some  extent,  compared 
with  17  percent  of  the  locals. 

Flat  annual  bonuses  were  more 
popular  with  marketing  cooperatives 
than  with  farm  supply  associations.  Ten 
percent  of  the  farm  supply  associations 
usir^  any  plan  were  using  one  of  this 
type  in  1957  compared  with  25  percent 
of  the  marketing  group.  This  plan  was 
particularly  popular  with  marketing 
associations  handling  livestock  and 
livestock  products,  nuts,  grain,  and 
cotton   and   cotton   products.      Appendix 


table  5  shows  the  number  and  percent  of 
cooperatives,  by  commodity  groups, 
reportii^  any  employees  receiving  a 
base  salary  plus  a  flat  annual  bonus. 

No  exact  definition  of  a  "flat  annual 
bonus"  was  given  in  the  questionnaire. 
As  a  result,  some  associations  checked 
this  t5npe  plan  when  bonuses  actually 
were  based  on  net  savings,  volume  of 
business,  production  or  efficiency 
formulas,  net  sales,  or  other  bases.  As 
indicated  earlier  in  this  report,  types  of 
incentive  plans  frequently  overlap  in 
methods  of  operation  and  benefits  pro- 
vided. The  reader  should  take  into  con- 
sideration that  in  some  instances  quite 
similar  plans  were  reported  under 
different  classifications  by  individual 
associations. 

Annual  or  semiannual  cash  bonuses 
and  Christmas  bonuses  were  popular 
types  of  incentive  payments  reported  by 
cooperatives  as  flat  annual  bonuses. 
However,  time  and  frequency  of  bonus 
payments  varied. 

A  bonus  plan  may  provide  that  em- 
ployees receive  their  individual  shares 
each  payday  along  with  regular  basic 
pay,  or  by  the  month,  or  semiannually, 
or  only  once  a  year.  Frequent  payments 
are  generally  believed  to  offer  greater 
incentive  and  therefore  to  be  more 
effective.  Nevertheless,  recent  industry 
surveys  indicate  that  annual  payments 
are  by  far  the  most  prevalent,  simplicity 
beir^  the  basic  reason.  The  Christmas 
bonus  is  a  good  example. 

Some  associations  indicated  on  their 
questionnaires  that  they  tied  cash  bonuses 
directly  to  net  savings  with  a  definite 
formula  worked  out  in  advance.  Others 
indicated  that  whether  employees  would 
receive  a  bonus,  and  the  amoimt  of  the 
bonus,  were  determined  arbitrarily  by 
the  board  of  directors  at  the  end  of  the 
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business  year.  In  some  cases  bonus 
payments  were  not  related  in  any  respect 
to  the  success  of  the  cooperative. 

Several  cooperatives  commented  that 
bonus  payments  were  declared  by  the 
board  of  directors  intermittently  and 
not  necessarily  as  a  continuing  policy. 
Such  payments  would  vary  considerably 
from  one  time  to  the  next. 

Reports  from  industrial  organizations 
using  plans  of  this  nature  indicate  that 
such  payments  do  not  offer  as  great  an 
incentive  as  bonuses  that  are  directly 
related  to  employee  performance,  pro- 
duction, merit,  or  efficiency.  Employees 
receiving  extra  payments  each  year, 
irrespective  of  whether  the  organization 
has  a  successful  year, or  they  have  made 
any  contribution  to  the  success  of  the 
organization,  soon  begin  to  regard  these 
payments  as  a  part  of  their  salary.  The 
payments  then  lose  their  incentive 
aspects  to  a  large  extent. 

Notations  on  the  margins  of  question- 
naires from  some  associations  paying 
employee  bonuses  in  1957  indicated  the 
wide  range  of  payments  included  when 
"c.  Base  salary  plus  a  flat  annual 
bonus"  was  checked.  Some  of  these 
comments  are  listed  below  under  three 
general  headings  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
different  methods  and  formulas  used. 
However,  since  comments  were  not 
inserted  on  all  the  questionnaires,  no 
quantitative  significance  can  be  attached 
to  the  notations. 


Christmas  bonuses 

1.  Cash  Christmas  bonus. 

2.  Christmas  present  bonus. 

3.  Christmas    bonus    of    2   weeks' 
extra  pay. 


4.  $25  Christmas  bonus  to  all  em- 
ployees. 

5.  Christmas  bonus  which  varies 
in  accordance  with  year's  busi- 
ness. 

6.  $200  Christmas  bonus  when 
authorized  by  directors. 

7.  Christmas  bonus  of  2  percent  of 
annual  wage. 

8.  Christmas  bonus  of  1  percent  of 
annual  wage. 

9.  Ten  percent  of  salary  or  wages 
at  Christmas,  plus  10  percent 
spring  bonus  to  employees  draw- 
ing monthly  salaries,  by  vote  of 
board  of  directors. 

10.  Usually  a  bonus  of  one-half 
month's  salary  at  Christmas 
plus  one-half  month's  salary  at 
end  of  fiscal  year.  Both  solely 
at  discretion  of  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

Flat  arbitrary  cash  bonuses 

1.  Flat  annual  bonus  of  6  percent 
of  annual  salary. 

2.  Bonus  of  8  percent  of  annual 
wage. 

3.  Annual  bonus  -  10  percent  of 
total  wages. 

4.  Five  percent  annual  bonus  on 
wages  to  all  employees  working 
entire  year. 

5.  One-half  monthly  salary  as 
annual  bonus. 

6.  Bonus  of  varying  percentage  of 
salary.  , 
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7.  Annual  bonus  based  on  length  of 
service. 

8.  Hourly  bonus  of  5  percent  payable 
at  end  of  fiscal  year  to  aill  per- 
sonnel still  employed. 

9.  Hourly  employees  receive  base 
salary  plus  bonus  of  one-half 
cent  per  hour  for  each  6  months 
employed. 

10.  Bonus  of  2  percent  of  salary  for 
employees  working  1  to  5  years; 
5  percent  for  those  employed 
over  5  years. 

11.  Each  employee  gets  a  Govern- 
monf  savings  bond  each  year  as 


ment 

as  a  bonus. 


Bonuses  based  on  performance  or 
operating  results 

1.  Bonus  based  on  all  volume  over 
specified  quota. 

2.  Annual  bonus  based  on  total 
volume  of  business. 

3.  Bonus  based  on  units  produced. 

4.  Bonus  when  volume  exceeds  a 
certain  specified  point. 

5.  Rate  of  patronage  refund  to 
members  applied  to  each  em- 
ployee's annual  wage  and  given 
as  bonus  each  year. 

6.  Monthly  bonuses  for  special 
efforts. 

7.  Bonus  equivalent  to  one-half  of 
net  margin  in  excess  of  4  per- 
cent of  sales  of  all  commodities 
handled,  provided  that  the  bonus 
computation  will  apply  only  on 
commodities  with  gross  margins 


of  not  less  than  15  percent  of 
sales.  All  accounts  receivable 
over  30  days  old  deducted  from 
the  residual.  Remainder  divided 
among  all  employees  according 
to  salary. 

8.  Production  bonus  for  hourly 
workers. 

9.  Quarterly  bonus  based  on  pro- 
duction efficiency  for  top  man- 
agement. 

10.  Bonus  for  all  employees  which 
is  increased  if  sales  increase, 
otherwise  is  the  same  as  pre- 
vious year. 

11.  Year-end  bonus  equal  to  percent- 
age of  annual  patronage  refund. 

12.  Monthly  bonus  of  $50  for  man- 
ager and  $25  for  assistant  man- 
ager, but  monthly  gross  margins 
must  reach  a  specified  amount 
before  bonuses  apply. 

13.  Annual  bonus  based  on  sales  in- 
crease. 

14.  Bonus  durii^  good  years  based 
on  annual  earnings.  Total  amount 
has  increased  gradually  from  3 
percent  in  1942  to  14  percent 
for  1957.  Specific  amount  is  at 
discretion  of  board  of  directors 
with  no  amount  promised. 

15.  Bonus  based  on  net  savings  with 
additional  sum  based  on  ratio  of 
accounts  receivable  to  sales; 
divided  70  percent  to  manager 
and  30  percent  balance  to  assist- 
ant manager,  other  office  per- 
sonnel, and  foremen. 

16.  Bonus  limited  to  50  percent  of 
net  savings. 
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17.  Semiannual  bonus  paid  at  dis- 
cretion of  board  of  directors,  if 
warranted  by  business  outlook. 

18.  Annual  bonus  dependent  upon 
savings  made  by  members,  ac- 
cording to  established  formula. 

19.  Small  flat  bonus  on  new  business 
to  country  route  drivers. 

20.  "Efficiency "bonus for  manager. 

21.  Annual  bonus  not  based  on  any 
plan  but  on  intent  to  compensate 
on  a  merit  basis. 


Pension  or  Retirement  Annuity 
in  Addition  to  Base  Salary 


Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  4,500 
cooperatives  included  in  this  study  pro- 
vided pensions  or  retirement  annuities 
for  employees  in  1957.  Of  the  associa- 
tions reporting  incentive  payment, 
annuity,  or  fringe  benefit  programs,  41 
percent  had  a  retirement  plan  of  some 
type.  Twenty-three  percent  of  the  local 
associations  compared  with  36  percent 
of  the  regionals  included  in  the  study 
reported  a  retirement  plan  for  employees. 
Of  the  locals  using  any  type  incentive, 
annuity,  or  fringe  benefit  plan,  39  per- 
cent reported  retirement  annuities  com- 
pared with  57  percent  of  the  r^ionals 
with  any  type  plan. 

Farm  supply  cooperatives  provided 
retirement  plans  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  marketing  cooperatives.  Of 
all  the  farm  supply  cooperatives  in- 
cluded in  this  study  with  one  or  more 
full  time  employees,  41  percent  reported 
pension  or  retirement  annuities  for 
employees,  and  56  percent  of  the  farm 
supply  associations  with  any  tj^e  plan 
reported  a  retirement  plan. 


Only  331  marketing  cooperatives,  13 
percent  of  the  2,602  with  one  or  more 
full-time  employees  included  in  the 
study,  reported  a  retirement  plan  in 
1957.  And  only  a  quarter  of  the  mar- 
keting cooperatives  using  any  type 
incentive  payment,  annuity,  or  fringe 
benefit  plan  were  providing  retirement 
annuities  for  any  of  their  employees. 

Appendix  table  6  shows  the  number 
and  percent  of  cooperatives,  by  com- 
modity groups,  reporting  any  employees 
provided  with  a  pension  or  retirement 
plan  in  1957. 

Types  of  Retirement  Plans 

A  study  Farmer  Cooperative  Service 
published  in  1957  discussed  the  many 
different  tj^es  of  retirement  plans  used 
by  cooperatives.  2  While  the  report  was 
intended  primarily  for  cooperatives 
which  had  not  yet  adopted  a  plan,  the 
information  is  also  of  interest  and  value 
to  cooperatives  with  retirement  plans 
already  in  effect. 

The  four  types  of  retirement  plans 
generally  used  by  farmer  cooperatives 
are:  (1)  Group  annuity,  (2)  individual 
annuity  contract  plans,  (3)  self-admin- 
istered trusts,  and  (4)  group  permanent. 

Basic  provisions  of  retirement  plans 
which  must  be  considered  when  plans 
are  developed  include:  (1)  Eligibility 
requirements,  (2)  retirement  age,  (3) 
amount  of  payment  to  be  provided,  (4) 
amount  of  employee  contributions,  if 
any,  and  (5)  years  of  service. 

Questionnaire  Comments 

,    Some     of     the     individual     write-in 
comments  of  associations  checking  ''d. 


Hyre,  French  M.  ,  Retirement  Plans  of  Farmer  Coop- 
eratives, Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agr.,  Circ.  21,  1957. 
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Base  salary  plus  pension  or  retirement 
annuities"  on  the  questionnaire  used  in 
this  study  follow.  No  quantitative 
significance  can  be  attached  to  these 
comments,  but  they  show  to  some  extent 
the  variety  of  retirement  plans  in  use 
in  1957. 

1.  Sharing-Saving  Plans.  Methods 
used  to  accumulate  funds  varied 
with  cooperatives.  They  included 
such  methods  as: 

a.  Two  percent  of  employees' 
wages  set  aside  as  savings. 
Cooperative  adds  to  this  fund 
on  a  sales  commission  basis. 

b.  Cooperative  puts  5  percent  of 
net  savings  into  fund;  em- 
ployees put  in  specified  per- 
centage of  wages. 

c.  Employees  pay  2  percent  of 
wages  each  month  and  coop- 
erative adds  3  percent  of  total 
net  savings  for  fiscal  year. 

2.  Union  pension  fund  paid  in  full  by 
cooperative  at  rate  of  $17.30  a 
month  per  employee  covered. 
Group  insurance  plans  are  also 
provided  through  union  health  and 
welfare  fund  to  which  cooperative 
pays  an  additional  $13. 58  a  month 
per  employee  covered. 

3.  Plant  employees  belong  to  union 
into  whose  pension  and  welfare 
fund  cooperative  pays  at  rate  of 
$3  per  employee  a  week. 

4.  Pension  trust  plan  for  all  males 
employed  5  years  and  at  least  25 
years  old  and  all  females  em- 
ployed 5  years  and  30  years  of  age. 

5.  Cooperative  pays  part  of  premium 
cost    of    annuity    plan     covering 


all    employees     after    2     years' 
service. 

6.    Cooperative  pays  Social  Security 
tax;  no  employee  deductions. 

Benefits,  Such  as  Group 

Insurance,  in  Addition 

to  Base  Salary 

The  purpose  of  all  extra  benefits  for 
employees  is  to  help  business  organiza- 
tions get  and  keep  competent  personnel. 
Some  of  the  miscellaneous  benefits  pro- 
vided by  cooperatives  studied  were: 

1.  Group  insurance 

a.  Life 

b.  Accidental  death  and  dismem- 
berment 

c.  Sickness  and  accident 

d.  Hospital  expense 

e.  Surgical  expense 

f.  Major  medical 

2.  Sick  leave 

3.  Severance  pay 

4.  Gifts  and  awards  to  employees 

5.  Paid  vacations  and  holidays 

Not  all  these  benefits  are  provided 
by  every  cooperative.  However,  they 
are  employee  benefits  that  are  being 
offered  by  many  cooperatives  and  other 
businesses  and  merit  consideration  by 
cooperative  boards  of  directors. 

Such  benefits  as  group  life,  accident, 
and    health     insurance    are     commonly 
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referred  to  as  "fringe  benefits."  While 
bonuses  and  retirement  plans  also  are 
sometimes  classified  as  "fringe  bene- 
fits," they  have  been  discussed  sepa- 
rately in  this  report.  Therefore,  this 
section  of  the  report  is  limited  to  group 
life,  accident  and  health  insurance,  and 
similar  benefits. 

Group  insurance  policies  were  a 
major  component  in  the  employee  benefit 
program  of  many  cooperatives  included 
in  the  study.  The  various  forms  of  group 
insurance  give  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
tection, but  the  cost  of  such  complete 
coverage  is  substantial.  Cooperatives 
often  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  com- 
promise between  what  is  desirable  and 
what  they  can  afford.  While  some  in- 
surance plans  are  financed  entirely  by 
cooperatives,  in  most  cases  employees 
contribute  to  the  cost. 


Group  Insurance  Widely  Used 


Approximately  a  third,  35  percent, 
of  the  4,500  cooperatives  included  in 
this  study  reported  that  they  provided 
insurance  benefits,  consisting  primarily 
of  group  life  and  health  insurance 
policies,  for  employees  in  1957.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  associations  with  any  t5rpe 
employee  incentive  plan  were  providing 
some  insurance  benefits. 

Almost  half,  48  percent,  of  the  re- 
gional associations,  compared  with  34 
percent  of  the  locals  reported  some  in- 
surance benefits  for  employees.  Of  the 
regionals  using  any  type  incentive  pay- 
ment, annuity,  or  fringe  benefit  plan, 
77  percent  reported  employee  insurance 
benefits  compared  with  59  percent  of  the 
locals  with  any  type  plan. 

Group  health  and  insurance  plans 
were  much  more  widely  accepted  by  farm 


supply  cooperatives  than  by  marketing 
cooperatives.  Almost  half  the  farm 
supply  cooperatives  included  in  this 
study  with  one  or  more  full-time  em- 
ployees reported  insurance  benefits  for 
employees,  and  two-thirds  of  the  farm 
supply  associations  with  any  type  in- 
centive program  reported  such  benefits. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  a  fourth  of  the 
marketir^  cooperatives  included  in  the 
study  and  only  54  percent  of  all  the 
marketing  associations  with  any  type 
incentive  plan  reported  group  insurance 
benefits  for  employees. 

Appendix  table  7  shows  the  number 
and  percent  of  cooperatives,  by  com- 
modity groups,  reporting  any  employees 
provided  with  group  life,  accident,  health 
and  similar  insurance  benefits.  The 
table  shows  that  farmer  cooperatives 
engaged  primarily  in  marketing  sugar 
products,  dry  beans  and  peas,  rice, 
poultry  products,  and  livestock  products 
reported  a  relatively  strong  acceptance 
of  group  insurance  plans  for  em- 
ployees. 

Comments  made  by  cooperatives  pro- 
viding insurance  benefits  for  employees 
in  1957  give  an  indication  of  the  varia- 
tions in  benefits  of  this  type. 


1.  Insurance  benefits  financed  on 
a  50-50  basis  by  employees  and 
cooperative. 

2.  Cooperative  contributes  to  wel- 
fare fund  sponsored  by  union  to 
which  employees  belong.  Plan 
provides  hospitalization,  medical 
payments,  $4,000  life  insurance 
policy,  disability  benefits,  and 
retirement  annuities. 

3.  Cooperative  pays  $25  monthly 
for  life  insurance  for  general 
manager. 
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4.  $2,000  life  insurance  policy  pro- 
vided for  all  employees.  Each 
employee  pays  $1.20  monthly 
and  cooperative  pays  the  bal- 
ance. 

5.  Cooperative  carries  group  in- 
surance policy  for  all  employees 
desiring  same.  Each  employee 
pays  72  cents  a  month  per 
thousand  dollars  of  insurance 
and  cooperative  pays  the  bal- 
ance. 


Plan  for  Employees  of  Cooperatives."^ 
This  report  was  based  on  a  study  of  40 
selected  group  insurance  plans  being 
used  by  farmer  cooperatives  at  that 
time.  The  report  discusses  different 
kinds  of  insurance  available  under  group 
policies,  characteristics  of  group  in- 
surance, underwriting  practices,  and 
factors  affecting  cost. 


Other  Plans 


6.  Cooperative  pays  into  union 
health  and  welfare  fund  the  full 
charge  of  $13.58  monthly  for 
each  employee. 

7.  All  employees  covered  by  group 
insurance  paid  for  by  cooperative. 
Employees  desiring  family  rate 
group  plan  must  pay  additional 
cost. 

8.  Cooperative  pays  50  cents  a 
week  on  insurance  for  each  em- 
ployee. 

9.  Only  benefit  provided  is  insur- 
ance coverage  for  accidents 
occurring  while  employee  is  on 
the  job. 

10.  Employees  not  covered  by  in- 
surance, but  lose  no  pay  when 
absent  due  to  illness  or  acci- 
dent. 


In  addition  to  the  types  of  plans  al- 
ready discussed,  a  few  other  employee 
incentive  payment  plans  were  mentioned 
by  cooperatives  participating  in  this 
study.    These  included: 

1.  Employees'  Cooperative  Savings 
Plan:  Employees  contribute  5 
percent  of  salary  up  to  $7,200  a 
year,  which  now  amounts  to  about 
52  percent  of  annual  cost  of  plan. 
Association  contributes  from  3 
percent  up  to  7. 5  percent  of  salary 
up  to  $6,000  a  year,  graduated 
downward  according  to  amount  of 
salary  and  upward  for  length  of 
service.  This  now  amounts  to 
about  48  percent  of  annual  cost. 
Funds  are  invested  only  in  U.  S. 
Series  E  Savings  Bonds,  registered 
directly  in  names  of  participating 
employees  and  their  designated 
beneficiaries. 


Developing  Insurance  Plans 


Cooperatives  considering  adopting  or 
expanding  group  insurance  programs 
will  find  helpful  information  in  a  report 
published  by  Farmer  Cooperative  Service 
in  1955,  "Developing  A  Group  Insurance 


2.  An  incentive  system  based  on 
"prize  points." 

3.  Overtime  paid  at  end  of  year,  if 
employee  has  worked  over  base 
time. 


^Hyre,  French  M. ,  Developing  a  Group  Insurance 
Plan  for  Employees  of  Cooperatives,  Farmer  Coop- 
erative Service,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.,  Gen.  Rpt.  17, 
1955. 
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Employee  Coverage  Provided  by  Cooperative 
Incentive  Plans  in  1957 


All  full-time  employees  were  not 
covered  by  the  same  incentive  plan  or 
plans  in  most  of  the  cooperatives  res- 
ponding to  our  questionnaire.  Most 
organizations  had  several  different  plans, 
each  devised  for  a  specific  group  of  em- 
ployees. For  example,  management  per- 
sonnel may  receive  a  percentage  of  net 
savings  in  addition  to  salary;  salesmen 
and  truck  drivers  may  be  covered  by  a 
base  salary  plus  commission,  or  straight 
commission  only;  and  production  or 
plant  employees  by  an  incentive  system 
based  on  production  or  efficiency. 
Christmas  or  year-end  cash  bonuses 
may  be  paid  only  to  certain  employees 
or  across  the  board.  The  same  holds 
true  for  pensions  or  retirement  annuities 
and  for  many  of  the  fringe  benefits,  such 
as  group  insurance,  accident  and  health 
benefits. 

Some  cooperatives  reported  employee 
incentive  programs  designed  to  cover 
only  the  manager,  or  the  manager  and 
other  top  executive  personnel.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  relatively  small 
local  associations  with  only  a  few  full- 
time  employees.  Eleven  percent  of  the 
associations  included  in  this  study  with 
one  or  more  full-time  employees  in 
addition  to  managerial  personnel  reported 
that  their  incentive  program  covered 
only  the  manager  or  the  manager  and 
top  executives.      Twelve  percent  of  the 


local  associations  with  incentive  plans 
limited  the  entire  program  to  managerial 
personnel,  compared  with  4  percent  of 
the  regional  group  of  associations. 

Whereas  16  percent  of  the  marketing 
cooperatives  limited  all  incentive  pay- 
ments, retirement  annuities,  and  fringe 
benefits  to  managerial  personnel,  this 
was  the  practice  in  only  6  percent  of 
the  farm  supply  group.  Appendix  table  8 
shows  the  number  and  percent  of  asso- 
ciations, by  commodity  groups,  report- 
ing that  all  incentive  plans  covered 
managerial  personnel  only. 

A  report  published  by  Farmer  Coop- 
erative Service  briefly  highlighted  in- 
formation collected  in  a  detailed  study 
of  compensation  plans  for  petroleum 
deliverymen  in  effect  in  1954.^  This 
study  showed  that  cooperatives  employed 
tank  truck  salesmen  under  three  principal 
methods  of  compensation.  Out  of  1,327 
cooperatives  reporting,  41  percent,  em- 
ploying 29  percent  of  the  salesmen,  paid 
commissions  only;  37  percent,  employing 
29  percent  of  the  salesmen,  paid  straight 
salaries  only;  and  19  percent,  employing 
16  percent  of  the  salesmen,  paid 
salaries-plus-incentive  payments  only. 
The  salary-plus-incentive  payment  group 
included  a  wide  variety  of  compensation 
plans  which  were  discussed  in  detail  in 
the  basic  report.  ^ 


Plans  Provided  by  Cooperatives  With  Only 
One  Full-Time  Employee 


An  association  need  only  be  large 
enough  to  employ  one  full-time  employee 
to  adopt  an  incentive  system.  Of  the 
2,398  local  associations  with  some  type 
of  employee  incentive  plan,  96  reported 
that  they  had  only  1  full-time  employee. 


In  25   of   these   associations,    the    1 
employee  received  a  base  salary  plus  a 

'^Mather,  J.  Warren,  Pay  Plans  for  Co-op  Tank  Truck 
Salesmen,  Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of   Agr.,    Gen.    Rpt.    46,     1958. 

^Mather,  J.  Warren,  Compensation  Plans  for  Tank 
Truck  Salesmen  of  Petroleum  Cooperatives,  Farmer 
Cooperative   Service,    Serv.    Rpt.    38,    1958. 
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percentage  of  net  savings  in  1957.  In 
18,  he  received  a  base  salary  plus  a 
commission,  and  in  22  he  was  paid  a 
straight  commission.  Eight  received  a 
base  salary  plus  a  flat  annual  bonus. 
The  1  employee  in  11  locals  received 
a  base  salary  plus  a  pension  or  retire- 
ment annuity,  and  28  received  a  base 
salary    plus    fringe    benefits    such     as 


group  life  insurance,  accident  and 
health  benefits.  In  several  instances, 
an  employee  was  covered  by  more  than 
one  plan. 

Incentives  provided  by  small  local 
associations  employing  only  one  person 
full-time  are  classified  by  type  of  asso- 
ciation in  appendix  table  9, 


incentive  Plan  Discontinuances 


Cooperatives,  like  other  organiza- 
tions, do  not  always  find  employee  in- 
centive payment,  annuity,  and  fringe 
benefit  plans  successful.  Plans  are 
sometimes  discontinued  because  em- 
ployees are  not  satisfied  or  because 
management  does  not  consider  them 
effective.  One  plan  may  be  substituted 
for  another  in  an  effort  to  improve 
benefit  provisions  or  to  provide  a  better 
balanced  incentive  system. 

A  total  of  1,864  cooperatives  re- 
ported they  had  1  or  more  full-time 
employees  but  no  incentive  payment, 
annuity,  or  fringe  benefit  plan  of  any 
type  in  effect  in  1957.  Of  these,  86  said 
they  had  tried  a  plan  or  plans  but  had 
discontinued  them  and  made  no  replace- 
ments. The  types  of  plans  discontinued 
and  the  number  of  cooperatives  report- 
ing discontinuance  of  each,  as  well  as 
the  groups  of  employees  covered,  are 
shown  in  appendix  table  10. 

In  addition  to  these  86  associations, 
53  reported  that  while  they  still  provided 
1  or  more  plans  in  1957,  they  had  dis- 
continued other  plans  previously  in 
effect.  The  types  of  plans  discontinued 
by  these  associations  and  the  employees 
covered  are  shown  in  appendix  table  11. 

In  all,  139  cooperatives  reported 
that    they    had    discontinued    employee 


incentive  payment,  annuity,  or  fringe 
benefit  plans.  Of  these,  117  were  local 
associations  and  22  were  regionals. 

A  total  of  47  farm  supply  associa- 
tions reported  discontinued  plans,  com- 
pared with  92  of  the  marketing  group. 
Forty  local  grain  cooperatives  and  11 
local  and  8  regional  dairy  cooperatives 
represented  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  92  marketing  associations  reporting 
plans  discontinued. 

Plans  providing  for  base  salary  plus 
a  percentage  of  net  savings  accounted 
for  41  percent  of  all  discontinued  plans 
reported.  About  half  these  plans  covered 
all  employees  and  the  other  half  only 
the  manager  or  top  executives. 

A  little  more  than  22  percent  of  the 
plans  discontinued  provided  base  salary 
plus  a  flat  annual  bonus  for  employees. 
Of  the  associations  reporting  on  employee 
coverage,  a  large  majority  reported 
that  these  plans  covered  all  employees. 

Plans  providing  for  base  salary  plus 
a  commission  on  sales  accounted  for  a 
little  less  than  20  percent  of  discontinued 
plans.  Generally,  all  employees  were 
not  covered.  Some  plans  covered  only 
managers  and  top  executives,  others 
only  salesmen,  and  some  were  limited 
to  other  special  groups  of  employees. 
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Only  a  small  number  of  associations 
reported  that  plans  providing  for  annuity 
payments,  other  benefits  such  as  group 


health  and  insurance  programs,  and 
straight  commissions  were  discon- 
tinued. 


Appendix 


Classification  of  Associations 

Cooperatives  listed  with  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service  are  classified  either 
as  marketing,  farm  supply,  or  service 
associations,  depending  on  their  principal 
type  of  business. 

Marketii^  cooperatives  include  those 
associations  whose  business  is  predomi- 
nantly marketing  farm  products  for 
patrons,  with  more  than  50  percent  of 
their  total  annual  dollar  volume  derived 
from  the  sale  of  such  products.  Farm 
supply  cooperatives  are  those  whose 
farm  supply  business  accoimts  for  more 
than  50  percent  of  their  total  annual 
dollar  volume. 


providii^  services  for  a  commimity,  a 
county,  or  even  several  counties.  Indi- 
vidual farmers  are  the  members  of 
these  local  cooperatives.  Local  asso- 
ciations usually  perform  a  limited 
number  of  the  first  steps  involved  in 
marketii^.  In  the  case  of  farm  supply 
associations,  practically  all  sales  are 
at  the  retail  level.  Local  associations 
may  or  may  not  be  affiliated  with  other 
cooperatives. 

Regional  association.  A  regional 
cooperative  is  one  that  usually  serves 
a  district  comprising  a  number  of 
counties,  an  entire  state,  or  a  number  of 
states.  Types  of  associations  classified 
as  regional  for  purposes  of  this  report 
are  described  as  follows: 


Many  cooperatives  handle  more  than 
one  commodity  and  provide  both  market- 
ing and  purchasing  facilities  for  farmer 
members.  Such  associations  are  classi- 
fied according  to  the  predominant  product 
in  their  business  volume. 

Service  cooperatives  are  those  asso- 
ciations performing  such  functions  as 
trucking,  drying,  picking,  or  similar 
services  related  to  marketing  or  farm 
supply  activities. 

As  shown  in  table  1,  page  3,  coopera- 
tives were  also  classified  as  local  or 
regional.  Each  classification  is  defined 
for  purposes  of  this  report  as  follows: 

Local  association.  A  local  associa- 
tion is  essentially   a   local    cooperative 


1.  All  federated  associations.  (Coop- 
erative organizations  whose  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  two  or 
more  local  associations  organ- 
ized to  purchase  supplies  or 
market  products  for  their  mem- 
ber locals.  Individual  farmers 
are  not  members  of  federated 
associations,  but  are  members  of 
the  local  associations  that  com- 
prise the  regional.  Regional 
federations  may  be  members  of 
other  federated  associations.) 

2.  Centralized  associations  usually 
serving  more  than  8  or  10 
counties.  (A  regional  centralized 
association  is  structurally  like  a 
small-scale  local  association — 
individual  farmers  make   up   the 
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membership.       There     are     no 
autonomous  local  associations.) 

3.  Cooperatives  with  lai^e  volumes 
which  are  strictly  neither  feder- 
ated nor  centralized  as  they 
have  both  local  cooperatives  and 
individual  farmers  as  mem- 
bers. 

4.  Some  associations  with  small 
business  volume  which  market 
farm  products  or  sell  supplies  to 
both  local  associations  and  indi- 


vidual producers,  or  do  business 
in  more  than  one  State. 

5.  All  bai^aining  associations.  A 
collective  bargaining  association 
negotiates  with  distributors,  proc- 
essors and  other  buyers  over 
price,  quantities,  grade,  terms  of 
sale,  and  other  factors  involved 
in  selling  members'  farm  products. 
Its  primary  function  is  to  bring 
buyer  and  seller  together  to  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  members' 
products. 
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Questionnaire  Used  to  Obtain  Information 


FARMER  COOPERATIVE  SERVICE 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

WASHIHGTON  25,  D.  C. 


EMPLOYEE  INCENTIVE-PAYMENT  AND  FRINGE 
BENEFIT  PLANS  FOR  FARMERS'  COOPERATIVES 


(Name  and  address  of  cooperative) 


Date: 


Number  of  full-time  employees  on 
your  payroll  December  31,  1956: 


Total  dollar  volume  of  business 
handled  during  last  fiscal  year: 


1.  Do  you  have  any  type  of  employee  incentive  payment  or  fringe  benefit  plan  in  operation? 
Yes  (  )   No  (  ) .   If  your  answer  is  "no",  skip  to  question  3. 

2.  If  your  answer  to  question  1  is  "yes",  please  enter  opposite  the  type  of  plan  or  plans  you 
are  using,  the  number  of  full-time  employees  covered  by  each  plan. 


Types  of  incentive  payment 
or  fringe  benefit  plans 

If  all  full- 
time  employees 
are  covered  by 
any  plan,  indi- 
cate by  an  X 
below  the  plan 
or  plans  which 
cover  them 

If  all  full-time  employees  are 
not  covered  by  any  plan  indicate 
below  the  number  in  each  group 
who  are  covered  by  each  plan 

Manager 

Assistant 
managers 
and  other 
executives 

Salesmen 

Other 
groups 

a.  Base  salary  plus  a  percentage 
of  Net  Savings 

b.  Base  salary  plus  a  comnission 
on  sales 

c.  Base  salary  plus  a  flat  annual 
bonus 

d.  Base  salary  plus  pension  or 
retirement  annuities 

e.  Base  salary  plus  other  benefits 
such  as  group  life  insurance, 
accident  and  health  benefits, 
etc. 

f .  Straight  comnission  only 

g.  Other  plans  (describe  briefly): 

3.  If  you  do  not  have  an  employee  incentive  payment  or  fringe  benefit  plan  now,  did  you  ever 
have  one  that  has  been  discontinued?  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) . 

If  your  answer  is  "yes",  indicate  which  type  of  plan  mentioned  in  question  2  best  describes 
your  discontinued  plan  and  who  was  covered  by  it.  . 

4.  If  you  do  not  have  an  employee  incentive  payment  or  fringe  benefit  plan  now,  are  you 
seriously  considering  the  adoption  of  any  such  plan?  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) . 

5.  Would  you  like  to  receive  a  copy  of  printed  reports  which  result  from  this  survey?  Yes  (  ) 
No  (  ). 

6.  Is  the  above  information  reported  for  the  entire  cooperative?  Yes  (  )  No  (  ) .  If  not, 
what  part  of  the  cooperative  does  it  include? . 


Completed  by. 
Tltle 
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Appendix    table    1.    -   Farmer   cooperat ives ,    with   one    or   more     full-time     employees ,    report ing     some     type    of  employee 
incent ive  plan,    1957 


Type  of 
association 


Numbe  r  o  f 

associations 

included 

in  study 


Associations 
reporting  one 
or  more  plans 


Number 


Percent 


Associations  reporting 

annui  ty  and/or  insurance 

bene  fits  bu  t  no  othe  r 

incentive  plan 


Number 


Percent 


Associations  reporting  one 

or  more  incentive  plans 

other  than  annuity  and/or 

insurance  benefits 


Number 


Pe  r  cen  t 


Marketing: 

Cotton  and  products  -  total 
Locals 
Regional s 

Dai  ry  and  products  -  total 
Local s 
Regiona Is  and  bargaining 

Dry  beans  and  peas  -  total 
Local s 
Regional  s 

Frui  ts  and  vegetables  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals  and  bargaining 

Grain  and  soybeans  -  total 
Locals 
Regional  s 

Livestock  products  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals 

Miscellaneous  marketing  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals 

Nuts  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals 

Poultry  products  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals 

Rice  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals 


181 

57 

31 

9 

5 

■163 

45 

28 

5 

3 

18 

12 

67 

4 

22 

800 

368 

46 

148 

19 

690 

311 

45 

113 

16 

110 

57 

52 

35 

32 

8 

4 

SO 

2 

25 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

100 

2 

50 

304 

134 

44 

62 

20 

255 

107 

42 

41 

16 

49 

27 

55 

21 

43 

1,021 

568 

56 

132 

13 

999 

550 

55 

126 

13 

22 

18 

82 

6 

27 

107 

60 

56 

9 

8 

71 

33 

46 

5 

7 

36 

27 

75 

4 

11 

27 

12 

44 

1 

4 

25 

11 

44 

1 

4 

2 

1 

50 

0 

0 

17 

4 

24 

1 

6 

13 

2 

15 

0 

0 

4 

2 

50 

1 

25 

i 
58            i 

26 

45 

14 

24 

49 

20 

41 

12 

24 

9 

6 

67 

2 

22 

27 

19 

70 

11 

41 

25 

17 

68 

9 

36 

2 

2 

100 

2 

100 

48 

27 

40 

25 

8 

44 

220 

28 

198 

29 

22 

20 

2 

25 

0 

0 

2 

50 

72 

24 

66 

26 

6 

12 

436 

43 

424 

42 

12 

55 

51 

48 

28 

39 

23 

64 

11 

41 

10 

40 

1 

50 

3 

18 

2 

15 

1 

25 

12 

21 

8 

16 

4 

44 

8 

30 

8 

32 

0 

0 

Sugar  and  sugar  products  - 
Regionals  and  bargaining 

Tobacco  -  Regionals 

Wool  and  mohair  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals 

All  marketing  -  total 

Locals 

Regional s    and   bargaining 

Service    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 

Farm   supply    -    total  '• 

Locals 
Regionals 


n 

7 

64 

3 

27 

4 

36 

20 

5 

25 

5 

25 

0 

0 

21 

8 

38 

3 

14 

5 

34 

7 

1 

14 

0 

0 

1 

14 

14 

7 

50 

3 

21 

4 

29 

2,602 

1 

272 

49 

400 

15 

872 

34 

2,301 

1 

097 

48 

312 

14 

785 

34 

301 

175 

58 

88 

29 

87 

29 

67 

21 

31 

4 

6 

17 

25 

65 

20 

31 

3 

5 

17 

26 

2 

1 

50 

1 

50 

0 

0 

1,831 

1 

343 

73 

168 

9 

1,175 

64 

1,755 

1 

281 

73 

143 

8 

1,138 

65 

76 

62 

82 

25 

ii 

37 

49 

Marketing,    service,    and 
farm   supply   -    total 
Locals 
RegJOTials   and   bargaining 


4,500 

2,636 

59 

572 

13 

2,064 

46 

4,121 

2,398 

58 

458 

U 

1,940 

47 

379 

238 

63 

114 

30 

124 

33 
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Appendix    table    2.    -  Farmer   cooperat  ives ,    with   one   or   more    full- 1  ime  employees ,  report  ing  an  incentive  payment   plan 
consist ing   of  a  percentage   of  net    savings   in   addition    to  base   salary,    1957 


Type  of 
association 


Number   of   association: 
included   in    study 


Associations    reporting  plan 


NtHnber 


Percent 


Number   of   associations 

limiting  plan    to 

managerial    etiployees 


Marketing: 

Cotton   and   products    -    total 
Locals 
Regional s 


181 

163 

18 


17 

16 

1 


9 

10 
6 


Dairy    and   products    -    total 
Local s 
Regionals    and   bargaining 


800 
690 
110 


52 
48 

4 


13 

12 

1 


Dry  beans    and  peas    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 


25 

0 
50 


Fruits    and    vegetables    -    total 
Local s 
Regionals    and   bargaining 


304 

255 

49 


29 
26 

3 


10 

10 

6 


17 
17 

0 


Grain   effid    soybeans    -    total 
Locals 
Regional  s 


1,021 

999 

22 


274 

265 

9 


27 
27 
41 


136 

133 

3 


Livestock   products    -    total 
Locals 
Regional s 


107 
71 
36 


16 

11 

5 


15 
15 
14 


Miscellaneous  marketing   -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 


27 

25 

2 


11 

8 
50 


Nuts  -  total 
Local s 
Regional s 


17 
13 
4 


Poultry  products  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals 


58 

49 

9 


9 

6 

22 


Rice  -  total 
Locals 
Regional s 


27 

25 

2 


15 

16 

0 


Sugar  mid  sugar  products  - 
Regionals  and  bargaining 

Tobacco  -  regionals 


20 


27 
0 


Wool    and   mohair   -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 


21 

7 
14 


10 

14 

7 


All  marketing   -    total 
Local s 
Regiona 1 s 


2,602 

2,301 

301 


407 

376 

31 


16 
16 
10 


192 

181 

11 


Service   -    total 
Local s 
Regionals 


67 

65 

2 


12 

12 

0 


Farm   supply    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 


1.831 

1,755 

76 


540 

517 

23 


29 
29 
30 


161 

153 

8 


Marketing,    service,    and    farm  supply    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals   and    bargaining 


4,500 

4,121 

379 


955 

901 

54 


21 
22 
14 


358 

339 

19 


24 


Appendix    table   3.    -   Farmer   cooperatives,    with   one   or  more  ful 1- t ime   employees,    report ing  an  incent ive   payment   plan 
consist iftg   of  a  commission   on   sales   in   addition    to  base   salary,    1957 


Type  o  f 
association 


Number   of    associations 
included    in    study 


Associations    reporting  plan 


Number 


Percent 


Number   of   associations 

limitinc   plan    to 

managerial    enployees 


Marketing: 

Cotton  and  products  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals 


181 

163 

18 


1 


Dairy  and  products  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals  and  bargaining 


800 
690 
110 


127 

115 

12 


16 
17 
11 


51 

50 

1 


Dry  beans  and  peas  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals 


Fruits  and  vegetables  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals  and  bargaining 


304 

255 

49 


11 

10 
1 


Grain  and  soybeans  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals 


1,021 

999 

22 


49 

47 

2 


Livestock  products    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 


107 
71 
36 


Miscellaneous  marketing  -    total 
Locals 
Regional  s 


27 

25 

2 


Nuts  -  total 
Locals 
Regional  s 


17 
13 
4 


Poultry  products  -  total 
Local s 
Regionals 


58 

49 

9 


10 

8 

22 


Rice  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals 


27 

25 

2 


Sugar    and    sugar   products   - 
Regionals   and   bargaining 

Tobacco   -    regionals 


11 
20 


Wool  and  mohair  ~  total 
Locals 
Regional  s 


21 

7 
14 


All    marketing   -    total 
Local  s 
Regionals    and    bargaining 


2,602 

2,301 

301 


210 

191 

19 


67 

65 

2 


Service  -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 


67 

65 

2 


10 
11 

0 


Farm  supply   -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 


1,831 

1,755 

76 


578 
568 

10 


32 
32 

13 


41 

41 
0 


Marketing,    service,    arvd    farm   supply 
Locals 
Regionals  and   bargaining 


total 


4,500 

4,  121 

379 


795 

766 

29 


18 

19 
8 


111 

109 

2 


25 


Appendix    table   4.    -  Farmer  cooperat ives ,    with  one   or  more  full-time   employees ,  report ing  an   incentive  payment  plan 
consisting   of  straight   commission   only,    1957 


Type  of 
assoc^  ation 


Number  of   associations 
included   in    study 


Associations    reporting  plan 


Number 


Percent 


Number  of    associations 

limiting  plan    to 
I    managerial   employees 


Marketing: 

Cotton  and  products  -  total 
Locals 
Regional s 


181 

163 

18 


Dairy  and  products  -  total 
Local s 
Regionals  and  bargaining 


800 
690 
110 


29 

26 

3 


5 

4 
1 


Dry   beans    and   peas    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 


Fruits    and   vegetables    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals    and   bargaining 


304 

255 

49 


Grain  and  soybeans  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals 


1.021 

999 

22 


25 

25 

0 


Livestock   products    -    total 
Local s 
Regional s 


107 
71 
36 


3 
4 

0 


Miscellaneous   marketing   -    total 
Local s 
Regionals 


27 

25 

2 


Nuts  -  total 
Local s 
Regionals 


17 

13 

4 


Poultry  products  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals 


58 

49 

9 


Rice  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals 


27 

25 

2 


Sugar  and  sugar  products  - 
Regionals  and  bargaining 

Tobacco  -  regionals 


11 
20 


^Vool  and  mohair  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals 


21 

7 

14 


All    marketing   -    total 
Locals 
Regionals    and   bargaining 


2,602 

2,301 

301 


60 

56 

4 


11 

10 

1 


Service    -    total 
Local s 
Regionals 


67 

65 

2 


Farm   supply   -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 


1,831 

1,755 

76 


199 
194 

5 


11 

11 

7 


42 

42 

0 


Marketing,    service    and    farm   supp'iy   -    total 
Local s 
Regionals   and   bargaining 


4,500 

4,121 

379 


261 

252 

9 


54 
53 

1 
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Appendix    table   5.    -   Farmer   cooperatives ,    with   one  or  more    full-time   employees ,    report ing  an  incent ive  payment   plan 
consisting   of  a   flat   annual    bonus    in   addition    to  base   salary,    1957 


Type  of 
associ  ation 


Number   of   associations 
included   in    study 


Associations    reporting  plan 


Number 


Percent 


Number   of   associations 

limiting  plan    to 

managerial    employees 


Marketing: 

Cotton  and  products  -  total 
Local s 
Regional s 


181 

163 

18 


27 

20 

7 


15 
12 
39 


Dairy  and  products  -  total 
Locals 
Regional s  and  bargaining 


800 
690 
110 


47 

40 

7 


Dry   beans    and   peas   -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 


Fruits   and   vegetables    -    total 
Local s 
Regionals    and    bargaining 


304 

255 

49 


33 

31 

2 


11 
12 
4 


Grain   and    soybeans    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 

Livestock   products    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 

Miscellaneous  marketing   -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 


1,021 

999 

22 

107 
71 
36 

27 

25 

2 


165 

161 

4 

26 
11 

15 

4 
4 
0 


16 
16 
18 

24 
15 

42 

15 

16 

0 


Nuts    -    total 
Locals 
Regional s 


17 

13 

4 


18 
15 
25 


Poultry  products  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals 


58 

49 

9 


Rice  -  total 
Local s 
Regionals 


27 

25 

2 


11 

12 
0 


Sugar  and  sugar  products  - 
Regionals  and  bargaining 

Tobacco  -  regionals 


11 


20 


Wool  and  mohair  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals 


21 

7 
14 


10 

0 

14 


All    marketing   -    total 
Local  s 
Regionals    and   bargaining 


2,602 

2,301 

301 


313 

274 
39 


12 
12 

13 


58 

56 

2 


Service    -    total 
Locals 
Regional s 


67 

65 

2 


Farm   supply    -    total 
Locals 
Regional s 


1,831 

1,755 

76 


137 

128 
9 


7 

7 

12 


21 

18 

3 


Marketing,    service,    and    farm   supply 
Locals 
Regionals  and   bargaining 


total 


4,500 

4,121 

379 


451 

403 

48 


10 
10 
13 


79 
74 

5 


27 


Appendix  table  6.  -  Farmer   cooperatives,    with   one  or  more   full-time   employees,  reporting  an   incentive  payment   plan 
consisting   of  a  pension   or   retirement  annuity   in   addition    to  base   salary,    1957 


Type  of 
association 


Nurabe r   of 

associ  ations 

included   in 

study 


Associations 
reporting   plan 


Number 


Percent 


Associations 

reporting  only 

th  i  s  p  1  an 


Number 


Percent 


Numbe  r   o  f 

associ  ations 

limiting  plan 

to  managerial 

employees 


Marketing: 

Cbtton   and   products    -    total 
Locals 
Regional  s 


181 

163 

18 


3 

2 
17 


Dairy  and  products  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals  and  bargaining 


800 
690 
110 


80 
51 
29 


10 

7 

26 


16 

11 

S 


Dry  beans  and  peas  -  total 
Locals 
Regional s 


13 

0 

25 


Fruits    and   vegetables    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals   and   bargaining 


304 

255 

49 


56 
37 
19 


18 
15 
39 


23 

17 

6 


8 

7 

12 


12 

10 

2 


Grain    and    soybeans    -    total 
Local s 
Regional s 


1,021 

999 

22 


135 
125 

10 


13 
13 

45 


40 
39 

1 


25 
25 

0 


Livestock   products    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 


107 
71 
36 


21 

7 
14 


20 
10 
39 


Miscellaneous   marketing   -    total 
Locals 
Re  gi  on  a  1  s 


27 

25 

2 


Nuts  -  total 
Local s 
Regionals 


17 

13 

4 


18 


50 


6 

0 

25 


Poultry  products  -  total 
Local s 
Regionals 


58 

49 

9 


15 
11 
4 


26 
22 
44 


Rice    -    total 
Local s 
Regionals 


27 

25 

2 


7 
4 

50 


4 

0 

50 


Sugar  and  sugar  products  - 
Regionals  and  bargaining 

Tobacco  -  regionals 


11 


20 


25 


Wool    and  mohair    -    total 
Local  s 
Regional s 

All    marketing   -    total 
Locals 
Regionals    and   bargaining 

Service    -    total 
Locals 
Regional s 

Farm   supply   -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 

Marketing,   service,  and    farm   supply-  total 
Locals 
Regionals    and   bargaining 


21 

5 

7 

0 

14 

5 

2,602 

331 

2,301 

237 

301 

94 

67 

1 

65 

1 

2 

0 

1,831 

746 

1,755 

705 

76 

41 

4,500 

1,078 

4,121 

943 

379 

135 

24 

0 

36 

13 
10 
31 

1 
2 
0 

41 
40 
54 

24 
23 
36 


0 
0 
0 

84 
69 
15 

0 
0 
0 

43 

37 

6 

127 

106 

21 


0 
0 
0 

46 

41 

5 

1 
1 
0 

22 

21 

1 

69 

63 

6 


28 


Appendix    table    7.    -   Farmer   cooperatives .    with   one  or  more    full-time    employees,    report ing  an  incent ive  payment   plan 
consisting    of  group    life,    accident ,    and  health    insurance    and   similar   benefits,  in  addit ion  to  base    salary,    1957 


Type  of 
association 


Number   of 
associ  ations 

included    in 
study 


Associations 
reporting  plan 


Number 


Percent 


Associ  ations 

reporting  onl y 

this  plan 


Number 


Percent 


Number  of 
associations 
limi  ting  pi  an 
to  managerial 

employees 


[arke  ting: 
Cotton    and   products    -    total 
Local s 
Regional s 

Dai  ry   and   products    -    total 
Local  s 
Regionals    and   bargaining 

Dry   beans    and    peas    -    total 
Local s 
Regionals 

Frui  ts    and    vegetables    -    total 
Local s 
Regional s   and    bargaining 

Grain   and    soybeans    -    total 
Locals 
Regional s 

Livestock   products    -    total 
Locals 
Regional s 

Miscellaneous   marketing   -    total 
Local s 
Regionals 

Nuts    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 

Poultry  products    -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 

Rice   -    total 
Local s 
Regionals 


181 

163 

18 

800 
690 
110 

8 
4 
4 

304 

255 

49 

1,021 

999 

22 

107 
71 
36 

27 

25 

2 

17 
13 

4 


49 
9 

27 

25 

2 


19  , 

10 

12 

7 

7 

39 

240 

30 

194 

28 

46 

42 

4 

50 

0 

0 

4 

100 

71 

23 

51 

20 

20 

41 

252 

25 

239 

24 

13 

59 

43 

40 

21 

30 

22 

61 

7 

26 

6 

24 

1 

50 

2 

12 

1 

8 

1 

25 

21 

36 

16 

33 

5 

56 

12 

44 

11 

44 

1 

SO 

8 
5 
3 

94 
80 
14 

1 

0 
1 

18 

13 

5 

57 

56 

1 

5 
3 
2 

1 
1 
0 

0 
0 
0 

6 
5 

1 

10 
9 
1 


4 

3 

17 

12 
12 
13 

13 

0 

25 

6 

5 

10 

6 
6 
5 

5 
4 
6 

4 
4 
0 

0 
0 
0 

10 
10 

11 

37 
36 
50 


2 
2 

0 

7 
7 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
0 

22 
22 

0 

1 
1 
0 

1 
1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

5 
5 
0 


Sugar   and    sugar   products   - 
Regionals   and   bargaining 

Tobacco   -    regionals 


11 
20 


64 
20 


18 
0 


Wool  and  mohair  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals 


21 

7 

14 


24 

0 

36 


All   marketing   -    total 
Locals 
Regionals    and    bargaining 


2,602 

2,301 

301 


687 
551 
136 


26 
24 
45 


203 

172 

31 


8 

7 

10 


39 

39 

0 


Service   -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 


67 

65 

2 


10 
9 
1 


15 
14 
50 


6 

5 

50 


Farm  supply  -    total 
Locals 
Regional  s 


1,831 

1,755 

76 


894 

848 

46 


49 
48 
61 


67 

64 

3 


12 

12 

0 


Marketing,  service,  and  farm  supply-  total  4,500 

Locals  4,121 

Regionals    and    bargaining  379 


1,591 

1.408 

183 


35 
34 

48 


274 

239 

35 


52 

52 

0 


29 


Appendix  table  8.  -  Farmer   cooperatives,    with   one   or  more    full-time  employees   other    than  top  management ,    limiting 
their   entire   incent ive  program   to  manager ial   personnel ,    1957 


Associations 
reporting  one 

or  more    in- 
centive  plans 

Total    associations 
limiting  program 

Associations   with  entire 
incentive   program   limited    to 

Type  of 
association 

to  managerial 
personnel 

Manager   only          "ToTexe^"  .°ve'" 

Nuirfcer 

Number 

Percent 

Number                             Nuniser 

Marketing: 

Cotton  and  products  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals 


47 
36 
11 


12 

12 

0 


26 

33 

0 


10 

10 

0 


Dairy  and  products  -  total 
Local s 
Regionals  and  bargaining 


324 

273 

51 


34 

33 

1 


10 

12 

2 


24 

23 

1 


10 

10 

0 


Dry  beans  and  peas  -  total 
Locals 
Regional s 


Fruits  and  vegetables  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals  and  bargaining 


123 
98 
25 


26 

25 
1 


21 
26 

4 


13 

13 
0 


13 
12 

1 


Grain  and  soybeans  -  total 
Local s 
Regional s 


473 

459 

14 


84 
84 

0 


18 

18 

0 


66 

66 

0 


18 

18 

0 


Livestock  products  -  total 
Local s 
Regional s 


49 
25 
24 


6 

12 
0 


Miscellaneous  marketing   -    total 
Local s 
Regionals 


12 

11 

1 


17 

18 

0 


Nuts  -  total 
Locals 
Regional s 


Poultry  products  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals 


23 

17 

6 


4 

0 

17 


Rice  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals 


19 

17 

2 


37 

41 

0 


Sugar   and   products   - 

Regionals  and   bargaining 

Tobacco   -    regionals 


0 
20 


Wool    and  mohair   -    total 
Locals 
Regional s 


14 

100 

0 


All  marketing   -    total 
Locals 
Regionals    and   bargaining 


1,097 
939 
158 


171 

167 

4 


16 
18 
3 


121 

120 

1 


50 

47 

3 


Service  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals 


16 

15 

1 


50 

53 

0 


Farm  supply   -    total 
Locals 
Regionals 


1.236 

1,181 

55 


76 

72 

4 


53 

51 

2 


23 

21 

2 


Marketing,   service,  and  farm  supply  -  total 
Locals 
Regionals    and   bargaining 


2,349 

2,135 

214 


255 
247 


11 

12 
4 


180 

177 

3 


75 
70 
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